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Patrick Reagh, Printer 


SCOTT FREUTEL 


RINTING is everywhere a noisy business. At Patrick Reagh’s 

shop in Glendale, California, the noise is constant. Even when 

the Monotype keyboards and casters are idle, and the Colt’s 

Armory is done clanging and whirring, and the smooth geschir- 

fliit of the big Heidelberg cylinder press has been quieted, you 
can hear from the garment-assembly workshop next door the clacking 
whine of sewing machines, and, over it, the cachinnation of women 
who speak an unbelievably rapid Spanish. Across the street, installers 
of automobile stereos and burglar alarms test their products, very 
loudly, all day long. Trains still rumble into the station a block away, 
though not so often as they used to, when Rudolf Valentino, Gloria 
Swanson, and no doubt Ronald Reagan detrained here on their way 
over the hills to Hollywood. 

Reagh’s shop is as much an artifact as the train station, as much a 
thriving concern as the burglar-alarm business. His is the only remain- 
ing all-letterpress commercial printing establishment in Southern Cali- 
fornia—one of only two or three on the West Coast. He prints 
remarkably beautiful books with equipment that looks for the most 
part as though it has been depreciated three times over. He prints 
invitations and announcements, broadsides and stationery, and he de- 
signs almost everything he prints. His work, which is unpretentious, 
classically proportioned, and impeccably printed, is much admired by 
California bibliophiles. And just now letterpress printing—which for 
the most part means Reagh’s printing—is in vogue among some trendy 
Los Angeles designers. Reagh, who has never seen a laser typesetter, 
spends a fair amount of time explaining what hot-metal printing is all 
about to people who have never seen a piece of type. (On first seeing 
Reagh’s equipment, these new customers often drop their voices to the 
sort of worshipful hush one hears in a museum. Established customers— 
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publishers, librarians, booksellers—seem not even to notice the equip- 
ment, unless they have to raise their voices to distinctly unworshipful 
levels to make themselves heard above the clamor.) 

Reagh prints for a number of publishers, but does no publishing 
himself; Patrick Reagh, Printers, is not an imprint. Still, to people who 
know his work, a Reagh book is as easy to spot as it would be if his name 
were on the title-page. The binding will be sturdy and well executed in 
good materials, often cloth and patterned paper over boards. (The Los 
Angeles binder Bela Blau does most of Reagh’s binding.) In fact, if it 
weren’t for the felicitous colors, the two-color spine label, or the nicely 
spaced type and fleurons, the binding would be severely simple. The 
book will be printed on good acid-free paper, often rag, sometimes hand- 
made. Whether the book is a duodecimo or folio or the more usual 
octavo, the title-page will be restrained: display lines may or may not 
be in color, but they will certainly be well proportioned to the text- 
type’s size, and most carefully spaced. Ornamentation, if any, will be 
spare. The prelims will be simply and logically laid out. A chapter 
opening may employ a second color and perhaps an ingenious working 
of the title-page fleuron. Finally, a typical spread will confirm the 
reader in his belief that he’s looking at a Reagh book: the margins will 
be generous, the type-blocks perfectly suited to the proportions of the 
page, and the press-work faultless. The running heads will be optically 
letterspaced and the folios unobtrusive. Everything will look just right, 
as though no effort at all went into the work, as though the book de- 
signed itself. 

Like D. B. Updike, like Giovanni Mardersteig, and like Saul Marks, 
all book-printers whose work he much admires, Patrick Reagh works 
in aid of the reader (and consequently of the author). He prints elegant 
books that are a pleasure to read, that are easy to read. The design never 
interferes with the author’s making himself clear, never obtrudes. A 
good many finely printed books are printed every year in California. 
Private presses here produce interesting and sometimes lovely—indeed, 
sometimes captivating—books many of which all but ask the reader to 
admire the designer/printer’s artistry and creativity or cleverness. 
Sometimes these books enhance, or at least nicely frame, the texts they 
present. Sometimes they do not. Patrick Reagh, who talks about his 
work as a trade or, sometimes, a craft—never an art—has not enrolled 
in the California school. (Matriculants, most of them small-press pro- 
prietors in Northern California, include printers as diverse as Adrian 
Wilson and Betsy Davids, Andrew Hoyem and Kathy Walkup, Jack 
Stauffacher and Wesley B. Tanner, and Harry and Sandra Reese.) 
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Reagh admires the work of his colleagues but he doesn’t much emu- 
late it. 

‘I learned in the old way,”’ Reagh says. ‘‘I was one of the last people 
here to train under the apprenticeship system. I worked at Andresen 
Typographics, in Los Angeles—an advertising typography house. I was 
expected to learn everything—hand-composition, the Linotype, the 
Phototypositor, repro proofing—beginning at the beginning. I learned 
from men who knew their jobs cold, and they expected me to learn 
everything they knew. I went to work thinking I already knew how to 
print—I had a couple of little platen presses and some type at home— 
but I soon found out how little I knew. It was good training.”’ 

Reagh’s father, William, had given him a Kelsey press and some 
type when he was eleven years old. On it the young printer produced 
what bibliographers would call, politely, Early Ephemera: secret- 
society membership cards, stationery for his sisters, business cards 
naming himself and his friends to executive positions with businesses 
that never were. ( A favorite among his friends was a little certificate 
called a ‘“‘kissing permit.’’ He sold them for two dollars each.) A few 
years later, and just as importantly for the younger Reagh’s develop- 
ment as a printer, his father gave him exposure to Saul Marks, who with 
his wife, Lillian, ran the Plantin Press, in Los Angeles—one of the most 
highly regarded printing establishments in the country. (William 
Reagh, an art director, had commissioned work from Marks; through 
him he gained the appreciation for fine printing in general, and for well- 
made books in particular, that he passed on to his son.) Patrick was not 
immediately inspired to devote his life to printing. After high school he 
spent a desultory year or two at a local college. The prospect of being 
drafted into the Army to serve in Vietnam decided him abruptly on 
what has become his career: at the time, entering into an International 
Typographical Union apprenticeship entitled a young man to an exemp- 
tion from the draft. ‘The first thing I did as an apprentice was to set 
ads for a local television guide,” Reagh says. ‘‘That was deemed im- 
portant to the national security.” 

While working at Andresen, Reagh determined to seek work with 
Saul Marks following his apprenticeship. Before he could do so, though, 
in 1974, Saul Marks died. Lillian Marks, who had been her husband’s 
partner from the earliest days of the Press, and who was continuing its 
work, took him on. “‘It was a great honor,’ Reagh says, “‘but it was 
something like beginning my apprenticeship all over again. It wasn’t 
the easiest place to work. Lillian was very demanding—she was a per- 

 fectionist. A number of other people came and went while I was there, 
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including Will Powers, who, with Wesley B. Tanner, at Tanner & 
Powers, in Berkeley, now prints Fine Print. 1 stayed because I wanted to 
learn—and I did learn. The experience was invaluable. I learned all 
about book production, and I learned to run the Monotype caster and 
the Heidelberg press. And I learned, from Lillian’s perfectionism, that a 
printer could do well working to the highest standards . . . I was always 
aware that this had been Saul Marks’s shop, this was the equipment he 
had used. Even though he had died, his presence in the shop was very 
strong. I spent a lot of time looking at what he had printed. What 
problems had he had to solve? How had he solved them? — Saul Marks 
was a brilliant man. He was an artist.”’ 

Reagh is too modest to compare himself with Marks. But if Marks 
was a fine printer, he was first of all a good printer—and so is Patrick 
Reagh. He is a journeyman craftsman skilled not just in one discipline 
but in several. His versatility amazes a visiting printer for whom just 
running a caster is a matter of head-aching complexity. Reagh has a 
sometime-staff of four or five—a man who comes in to keyboard, an- 
other who runs the Heidelberg when the shop is very busy, an experi- 
enced compositor who helps with make-up from time to time, and a 
proofreader—but much of the time he works alone, doing everything 
himself. His versatility takes him easily from drafting table to keyboard 
to caster to make-up bank to press. (Although he keyboards accurately 
and quickly, especially given his persnicketiness about spacing, he has 
never properly learned to type. His autodidactic method is hunt-and- 
peck. He looks, at the keyboard, like an old-school sports reporter using 
some new-fangled computer terminal on sufferance and under protest. ) 

The unity that results from Reagh’s having worked every part of a 
job, from design through presswork, accounts for part of the just- 
rightness that characterizes nearly all his work. His established cus- 
tomers trust him, and tend to leave a commission entirely in his hands. 
A budget is agreed upon, and a schedule, and the manuscript is handed 
over. The customer receives and checks proofs, and then the books 
arrive. Problems aren’t unheard of, but they are rare. Work from some 
of Reagh’s newer customers—the trendy graphic designers—doesn’t 
always go so smoothly. Budgets and schedules are prey to expansion. 
Specifications impossible to Monotype—say 1034-pt Fournier on a 
1214-pt body—are backed away from. Trial proofs are ordered up, 
considered, discarded. Fresh starts blossom. The built-in limitations of 
letterpress (and to graphic designers accustomed to digital phototype- 
setting and offset-lithography, the limitations seem numerous indeed) 
are explained, are regretted. Customer relations get tricky as jobs get 
tricky. The printer’s opinions, unsolicited, make themselves known. To 
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Reagh, good type, well spaced and well printed in slightly underinked 
black, is often not only sufficient but, well, just right for, say, a simple 
invitation. To some designers such a piece needs a spot of foil stamping 
or a little die-cutting or at the least two more colors. Reagh’s idea of a 
good second color is a traditional printer’s red, or perhaps a thalo or 
peacock blue. Some designers’ notion of a good first color can be, say, a 
slightly mauved heliotrope. On occasion the work Reagh does with an 
outside designer will attain a synergistic excellence. (He works well 
with the designer and illustrator Vance Gerry, for one; but then Gerry, 
who is proprietor of his own Weather Bird Press, and who was briefly 
a partner of Reagh’s, is accustomed to letterpress—limitations and all.) 
More often, however, such work shows chiefly the atomization of its 
creation. The coherence of well-set Monotype, carefully printed, is 
masked by a flamboyant design that comes to terms with neither the 
type nor the method of its imprinting. A beautiful typeface is used to 
poor effect. One senses that letterpress has been designated in spite of 
itself, and just because, these days, it has cachet. Sometimes a very heavy 
impression is specified, in case anyone should miss the point. 

Like his work Patrick Reagh is unassuming and versatile and com- 
plex. He is thirty-eight years old. He lives three miles from where he 
grew up. (In Southern California—in fact most anywhere in the States 
these days—that’s a remarkable fact.) He has two daughters and a 
happy new marriage. He and his wife, Maxine, share their small bed- 
room with a large grand piano. Reagh is a pretty good classical pianist — 
no hunt-and-peck on this keyboard—and a very good salsa piano 
player. (Salsa is hot Afro-Cuban dance music, and Reagh is one of a very 
few salsa musicians anywhere who is not black or Hispanic or both. 
When Reagh worked for Lillian Marks he also worked nights on salsa 
gigs. Salsa clubs don’t get going until around ten o’clock at night. Reagh 
didn’t get home from the clubs until around three in the morning. Lil- 
lian Marks, who knew nothing of this moonlighting, liked to see her 
employees at work promptly at eight o’clock every morning. Reagh was 
solo-parenting his elder daughter in those days, and he was always very, 
very tired.) His house is full of books, paperbacks he reads but didn’t 

rint and casebound books he printed but doesn’t read. He cultivates 
roses. (The handles of his secateurs are stained black with printer’s 
ink.) He’s of medium height, he has bright blue eyes, and he smiles 
readily. He has a red beard. A diplomat would say he is thinning at the 
top but not around the middle. At home he relaxes easily; at work he 
never relaxes at all. He works very long days. 

Following his two years at the Plantin Press, Reagh started his own 
shop, in downtown Los Angeles. The second- and third-hand equipment 
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he started with was even older than the equipment he has now. An 
equipment dealer all but begged him to take a Monotype caster off his 
hands. His first press was a 1927 Miehle Vertical; in its compressor was 
a Ford Model T piston. The shop, rented from an artist friend for $150 
per month, was not in a tony part of town. His first sizable commission, 
a scholarly monograph (Robert Essick’s Blake’s Engraving Techniques, 
1978) came from the toniest part of town—from William and Victoria 
Dailey, booksellers who had also just started their business. More com- 
missions, many from other antiquarian booksellers such as Dawson’s 
Bookshop and Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, followed. For one reason or an- 
other, the printers these and other Southern California booksellers had 
commissioned work from for many years— Will Cheney, Grant Dahl- 
strom, Richard Hoffman, Ward Ritchie, and Saul Marks—were slow- 
ing down or were out of business, and one imagines that the booksellers 
were delighted to find a young printer eager for their work and well 
able to undertake it. Reagh was invited to meetings of the Zamorano 
Club, a collectors’ organization, and of the Rounce & Coffin Club, a 
printers’ and dealers’ drinking and good-fellowship society. At a Rounce 
& Coffin function he met Vance Gerry. Reagh was an admirer of Gerry’s 
Weather Bird Press, and Gerry of his work. Over cocktails they joked 
about hooking up and then later, more soberly, decided to do just that. 
They worked together for a month, to see whether they could stand 
each other, and then moved all of Reagh’s and some of Gerry’s equip- 
ment into the Glendale building and set to work. Although their 
finances were a little shaky, the business prospered as commissions for 
the right kind of work came in. (Their first, a Christmas greeting for 
the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, was a little book en- 
titled Of Mirth & follity, Christmas Gambols, {etc.]). After a year, 
however, Gerry, who had long supported his press by working as a 
story-developer for animated features at the nearby Walt Disney Stu- 
dios, received from his former employers an offer he couldn’t turn down, 
and the partnership was amicably dissolved. Gerry and Reagh still 
collaborate on several jobs a year. (Gerry memorialized the year of the 
partnership with his Weather Bird Number Eight: A year with Patrick 
Reagh, Printers [Pasadena, 1982]). 

Reagh has been entirely on his own for five years now. His shop is 
very nearly self-sufficient. (It needs to be; there’s almost no source left 
for letterpress equipment and supplies.) He remelts his type metal in a 
furnace in one corner of the shop. He makes his own leads and slugs on 
an Elrod machine. He casts almost all the type he needs on his three 
Monotype composition casters or on his Monotype sorts-caster. Last year 
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he bought from Lillian Marks the English Monotype caster and key- 
board he’d run at the Plantin Press, and the matrices for several fine 
typefaces (Bembo, Fournier, Ehrhardt, and Goudy Modern) and for 
any number of printer’s flowers. He has supplanted the Miehle with 
the Heidelberg cylinder press the Markses used to own. He buys some 
foundry type new and some used, but most firms that held any type he’d 
be interested in have auctioned off their equipment long since. 

Although his success would seem sufficient proof that the best kind 
of commercial letterpress is still viable, and even, at least for him and 
at least for now, still vital, Reagh is concerned for the future. He looks 
in divination to Salfords, Surrey, U.K.: will the Monotype Corporation 
continue supplying matrices, appurtenances, and the myriad spare parts 
he'll surely need if he’s to continue doing what he does? If not, what 
then? He’s considering the purchase of a new, computerized Monotype 
keyboard with which to drive his casters, but he isn’t sure that the new 
machine can do all that the old one can do, and he’s planning a trip to 
England to see for himself. No doubt he’ll also be shown Monotype’s 
new laser imagesetters; what he’ll really be looking for is assurances. 

No one who knows Patrick Reagh doubts that he could transfer to 
the new world of lasers and offset-lithography the centrality of what he 
brings to his letterpress work—concern for the reader, concern for the 
text, and his classicist’s discriminating eye. Anyone who has mastered 
the Monotype keyboard and the Monotype caster and the Heidelberg 
cylinder press, and more besides, can have nothing to fear from a com- 
puterized laser imager or from even the crankiest of offset presses. (A 
man who can play Bach and Baretto can learn Boulez.) Reagh hardly 
acknowledges the eventuality of such a transfer—he’ll deal with all 
that later. Right now, busy in his noisy shop, laying out the illustrations 
for a book on Cruikshank, correcting proofs for the third volume of a 
Book Club of California keepsake about printers, ordering some melon- 
colored paper a designer wants imprinted in soft green—right now 
Patrick Reagh is happy to be doing just what he’s doing. 


ScoTT FREUTEL, currently teaching typography at Otis-Parsons Institute in Los 
Angeles, formerly worked at Patrick Reagh, Printers. This article originally ap- 
peared in Matrix #6 (Winter, 1986), and is reprinted by kind permission of the 
publishers. 


Pulgas Water Temple 


RUTH H. WILLARD 


S ABLUTION, OFFERING, for purification or for baptism, water 

forms part of the ritual of many religions. ‘“‘We worship the 

sources of great rivers,’’ wrote the Roman dramatist Seneca 

in a famous letter; ‘“‘we erect altars at the place where a 

sudden rush of water bursts from the bowels of the earth, 

warm springs we adore, and certain pools we hold sacred on account 
of their somber darkness or their immense depth.”’ 

In California, water has spiritual significance beyond the temple 
walls. Water has made this desert bloom. Water enables thousands to 
live where only hundreds could survive without it. The struggle for 
water on this semi-arid peninsula began in 1776, when Franciscan 
fathers established their mission beside a small stream. The Gold Rush 
population depended upon wells or springs, or bought water from 
peddlers who ferried it across the bay. Lobos Creek in the present 
Richmond district supplied the city in 1857, but by 1860 it was neces- 
sary to tap peninsula sources as well. As early as 1871, the city’s 
engineers, foreseeing the need for a greater supply, began ambitious 
plans to import water from the mountains to the east. 

Some sixty years later, their dreams were realized. The water that 
serves the people of San Francisco comes from the wilderness of the 
Sierra Nevada. Impounded by O’Shaughnessy Dam, it flows, entirely 
by gravity, one hundred fifty miles through the Hetch Hetchy Aque- 
duct, generating electricity in the process. Completed in 1934, Hetch 
Hetchy surpasses a previously acclaimed engineering achievement— 
The Catskill Aqueduct—in every respect. 

The pure mountain water bursts from its underground pipeline not 
far from a spring whose Indian name, uchate, means ‘‘to conceive.”’ 
Here too, the travel-weary Spanish soldiers and Franciscan fathers 
paused as they made their rounds between missions and presidios. They 
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named the area “‘El Valle de las Pulgas,”’ for the fleas that tormented 
them. 

This symbolic temple is the city’s tribute to its source of life. In 
October, 1934, before a crowd of twenty thousand people, Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes drank the first glass of Hetch Hetchy water 
and dedicated a full scale papier maché model of the eventual temple 
(which was not yet built). Michael O’Shaughnessy, engineer on the 
project for twenty years, was to have been the honored guest at the 
festivities; unfortunately he died suddenly at the age of seventy, only 
twelve days before the water arrived. 

By 1938 the completed temple stood in place. Commissioned by the 
Public Works Administration at a cost of $38,400, it is said to be one of 
three such American water temples, modeled after the tholoi, or round 
temples sometimes built near their waterways by the ancient Greeks. 
The surrounding park is a popular place for picnicking and engaging 
in one’s own form of sun worship. While the large city-owned water- 
shed beyond is closed to the public except by arrangement, permission 
is freely given to schools and nature study groups. 

Although often described as a duplicate of the Sunol Water Temple 
designed by Willis Polk and built in 1910, Pulgas was actually designed 
in miniature by artist William Merchant. Albert Bernasconi took 
Merchant’s small model, scaled it up to the size he thought best (a 
difficult task), and built it, using California granite, cast stone, and 
concrete. Bernasconi—artist, designer, sculptor, and above all master 
stonecarver—is one of those artisans who are secretly famous—little 
known to the public, but highly revered by those in the profession. He 
worked as a child in his father’s stoneworks in Annecy, France, going 
on to take a degree in architectural ornamentation in Milan and to study 
at l’Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris before coming to San Francisco in 1911. 
Here he went to work immediately under John Galen Howard, chief 
architect of the University of California. He worked on so many build- 
ings—in San Francisco the City Hall, the War Memorial Opera House, 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company Building, Grace Cathedral, 
St. Dominic’s and St. Patrick’s churches—that he said he forgot them 
after a while. But of Pulgas he said, ‘‘This is one I don’t forget. I built 
the temple, myself.’’ 

Coming upon Pulgas Temple unexpectedly while driving alongside 
the San Andreas Lakes (also known as Crystal Springs Reservoir) is an 
awesome experience, like suddenly finding oneself in an ancient land. 
No other buildings are visible in any direction. The temple, sixty feet 
high and thirty feet in diameter, stands at the far end of a reflecting 
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pool with a raised circular planting bed in the foreground. It has ten 
Corinthian columns with characteristic acanthus leaf and corner- 
scrolled capitals. The eye is drawn to an inscription on the frieze: 


I give waters in the wilderness 
and rivers in the desert, 
to give drink to my people 
Isaiah 43:20 


Above the frieze is an ornamental band of anthemia and lions’ heads. 
Far below the viewer’s feet, water thunders into a circular weir before 
cascading down the hillside to enter the chain of lakes. Pulgas Water 
Temple is a twentieth-century adaptation of a Greco-Roman temple 
with the words of a Hebrew prophet chiseled on it in English. It was 
built along the route taken by the Spanish padres who came to Cali- 
fornia bringing Christianity to the Indians. Its ultimate construction 
was by an Italian-Swiss stonecarver born in France. The worldly 
craftsmanship of the man who built Pulgas and the temple itself epito- 
mize the richly international and ecumenical religious tradition of 
San Francisco. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above regular membership at $40 per year are Patron member- 
ship at $125 per year and Sustaining membership at $60 per year. 


New Patron Members Address Sponsor 

David H. Elliott Atherton Stephen G. Herrick 
New Regular Members 

Dr. David Culbert Baton Rouge, LA L S U Library 
Susan Rosenberg Palo Alto Florian Shasky 
Sally M. Brooke San Francisco Jane Wilson 

Lee and Jack Weaver Ross Madeleine S. Rose 


PREMIUM DuEs NOTICE 


The following Member has transferred from Regular to Sustaining Membership 
status ($60): 


Mr. & Mrs. Fred W. Voltmer | Danville 


Book Reviews 


The Notorious I. C. Woods of the Adams Express by Albert Shumate, with foreword 
by Kevin Starr. The American Trail Series, XV. (Glendale: The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, P.O. Box 230, 91209, 1986). 144pp, illus. and index. $16.50. 


Aficionados of California history, while recognizing the name of I. C. Woods and the 
failure of Adams Express Co., have had little opportunity to know about the man, his 
background, and his further misadventures. 

There is much more to Isaiah C. Woods, as member Albert Shumate tells us. Dr. 
Shumate, a San Francisco historian with an impressive record of research and writing, 
has explored the activities of I. C. Woods and presents his findings in a well-balanced 
biography. This is in contrast with newspaper accounts which, then as now, enjoyed 
taking the adversary role, and usually referred to him as the ‘‘notorious I. C. Woods.” 

I. C. Woods (1825-1880), born in Maine, came to California via Hawaii at the 
time of the Gold Rush. A brief tenure as a commission merchant was profitable and 
soon he was named manager of the San Francisco branch of Adams & Co., which 
engaged in banking and express. The year 1855 was a financial disaster; more than 
200 San Francisco firms failed and Adams & Co. was among the first banks to close its 
doors. Suspicion about the firm grew with each new revelation and particularly with 
the discovery of the missing account books under a wharf. Woods’ sudden departure 
for Australia heightened the accusations, and while the furor over the Adams failure 
eventually subsided, it was never allowed to be forgotten. 

Woods had his life to lead and went on with other enterprises. First, he was 
associated with the San Antonio and San Diego Stage Line, which ended with the out- 
break of the Civil War. During part of that conflict, Woods was in Washington, D.C., 
as a member of John C. Frémont’s staff. 

He was then called to rescue the troubled Central American Transit Co., organized 
to carry passengers across Nicaragua by boat and stage on their way to California. 
Financial problems overwhelmed the company in 1868. 
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Woods next managed the Pacific Wood Preserving Co. of San Francisco, which 
claimed its product would conquer the wood-eating teredo. Unfortunately, this was 
ineffective, and so Woods switched to viticulture, managing a vineyard near Mission 
San Jose until his poor health terminated his final business activity. 

As Kevin Starr’s introduction informs us, Woods ‘‘demonstrated an element of 
vision” and was always ready to tackle some new venture, hoping for success. 

Dr. Shumate is to be commended for this publication, which is more than biog- 
raphy as in addition it portrays the business background of San Francisco in the 
1850s. Significant illustrations contribute to the text, and an index enhances the 
book’s usefulness. Davip Myrick 


What the Fish Saw, poem by Michael Rothenberg, with drawings by Nancy Davis. 
Berkeley: Twowindows Press, 1985. 32 unnumbered pages with eleven short poems 
and seven illustrations; one of 200 copies signed by the poet, the artist and the printer. 
Available at the Twowindows Press, 2644 Fulton, Berkeley, CA 94704; $25.00. 


A gift to the Club from its printer, this small, attractive booklet is printed in 16 point 
Bembo on original Curtis Rag and stitched into a handsome illustrated cover of hand- 
made abaca paper. It was selected for the Rounce & Coffin Club’s 1986 Western Book 
Exhibit which was on display in the Club rooms in the Spring of 1986. 

Michael Rothenberg is an active young poet in the San Francisco Bay area who 
has appeared at poetry readings in San Francisco at the Noe Valley Ministry and in 
Berkeley at Larry Blake’s; also at Miami’s Poetry Association and Shakespeare & Co. 
in Paris. Another of his books, Nightmare of the Violins, was printed in a trade and 
limited edition at the Twowindows Press. Also a horticulturist, Mr. Rothenberg has 
edited and annotated Edouard Francois André’s Bromeliaceae Andreanae for Two- 
windows Press and is producing a second Bromeliad book to be published by H. J. Brill 
of Leiden. 

Nancy Davis, the poet’s wife, is self-taught, drawing her inspiration from the 
poetry she reads and from her rural upbringing. She assists her husband with sets and 
visuals in some of his poetry readings and presentations. In addition to illustrating this 
volume, she illustrated Nightmare of the Violins. The drawings are printed from 
magnesium plates, and in the limited edition of What the Fish Saw, the illustrations 
are hand-colored by the artist. 

Don Gray has been printing for many years in San Francisco and Berkeley, on his 
own as well as with Clifford Burke and Wesley B. Tanner, issuing a fine series of 
volumes of poetry including some of his own. He also printed With a Heart Full of 
Love, Jack London’s Presentation Inscriptions to the Women in His Life, edited by 
Book Club Member Sal Noto. Among his recent publications is an important selection 
of poems by the American poet, publisher (Black Sun Press) and playboy, Harry 
Crosby. 

What the Fish Saw is the charming result of collaborative effort of poet, artist and 
printer, and portends, I believe, future interesting output from each. R. S. SPECK 


Bacon, Beans and Galatines. Joseph R. Conlin. Reno & Las Vegas: University of 
Nevada Press, 1986. 246pp. $27.50. 


Reno’s University Press is doing an excellent job of playing catch-up to Bison Books 
and the University of Oklahoma Press, despite its limited resources. This newest 
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volume is not only of interest because of its text, but also because of its appearance, 
designed and manufactured handsomely enough to be submitted in the Rounce & 
Coffin Western Books competition. Its coated stock accepted historical photographs 
very well and the sole weakness of the book was the editorial decision to print some 
of the pictures too small, making them look like snapshots instead of good photo- 
documentation. 

Subtitled ‘‘Food and Foodways on the Western Mining Frontier,”’ the book is an 
example of a fresh kind of Americana, the product of research in wild and woolly 
diet and gastronomy. Roughneck Californians and Nevadans were not content to just 
get their three squares a day—they were eager to move on from bacon, beans and 
leaden biscuits to galantines (jellied game, etc.) and the cuisine of the gamblers, 
bankers, expressmen, and mining stock speculators from ’Frisco and Denver—cham- 
pagne, oysters, and fresh strawberries. The hungry Westerners also adopted Cornish 
pasties, invented Hangtown Fry, and even concocted a pseudo-Chinese dish, a kind of 
celestial hash—yep, Chop Suey. RICHARD DILLON 


Judith Clancy Paris Alive: The Point of View of An American. (Paris:) Musée Carna- 
valet, 1986. 72pp, 106 illus., paper. Available from the Synergistic Press (3965 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco, CA 94118, Tel. (415) 387-8180). $10. 


This catalogue of an exhibition at the Musée Carnavalet, Paris (April—July, 1986), of 
drawings/collages by Member Judith Clancy, is lavishly illustrated and contains a 
bilingual (French, English) text by Ms. Clancy, Bernard de Montgolfier, Edouard 
Roditi, Alan Temko, J. W. Niemeijer, Nicole Villa, Raphael Soyer and Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti. The one-artist exhibition was the Paris museum’s first by a living Amer- 
ican, and included Ms. Clancy’s urbanscapes (many on hotel letterheads and restaurant 
menus), as well as two of her “‘Layers of Memory”’ portraits—contemporary drawings 
of creative individuals important to her, which she collages with photos from their 
youth. Ms. Clancy’s drawings reveal her sensitivity not only to the sights and sounds 
of Paris, but to the rhythms of modern life. The catalogue provides a satisfying cross- 
section of her work, some of which our members may have seen on exhibit in the Club 
rooms in January and February of 1984. 


South Pasadena 1888-1988: A Centennial History by Jane Apostol. South Pasadena: 
South Pasadena Public Library, 1987. 


Here is the quintessential book for all those who seek that elusive dream—a small city 
(say, less than three-and-a-half square miles) with ‘‘No Fog! No Wind! Sunshine the 
Prevailing Element’’; a great city close enough to be readily accessible and yet far 
enough away to avoid the noise and smog; with a history dating back to the march of 
Portola—look no further—South Pasadena is, of course, the answer. 

Best of all, this city has not become a suburb of its burgeoning neighbors, Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, but has managed to retain an independent late nineteenth- 
century air. Victorian cottages and mansions, public buildings and retail stores— 
enough has been preserved to serve as a perfect backdrop to this little city of ‘‘nostalgic’’ 
progressiveness. 

Three members of The Book Club of California: Jane Apostol, Ward Ritchie and 
Lawrence Clark Powell have joined forces to produce an eminently readable and 
photographically exciting overview of a remarkable American city. Jane Apostol’s 
writing is full of charm, humor and scholarship. Ward Ritchie has done his usual 
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outstanding job of fine design and Larry Powell’s succinct reminiscences in the fore- 
word gets the book off to a rousing start. 

Each chapter is followed by a chronology and there is an excellent bibliography. A 
guide and maps cover the points of interest, and there is a charming chapter on the 
history and vicissitudes of the South Pasadena Library. 

This is the best and most readable coffee-table book to appear in many a moon— 
highest recommendation—and it can be ordered from the South Pasadena Public 
Library, $34.95 plus tax, if applicable and $2.50 for shipping. D. R. FLEMING 


Gifts & Acquisitions 
The latest volume from Franklin Beard’s small publishing house is Your Waterford 
And Mine by Haswell T. Leask. This is a very informal (almost conversational in 
style) local history of the town of Waterford and its lower Tuolumne River and Dry 
Creek environs. Some attention is paid by the author to geology, paleontology and the 
Indians, but the book is largely an account of day-by-day life from gold mining days 
to recent times. There is also a section of local biographies. The aftermath of the Gold 
Rush was a grain boom, more barley and hay than wheat in this area, where the San 
Joaquin Valley meets the Sierra foothills. The information on La Grange, old roads, 
mills, ferries, and ghost camps (Patricksville, Tail Holt, Roberts Ferry, Don Pedro 
Bar) and shootings and vigilante reactions should make this 94-page, illustrated paper- 
back a ‘“‘must’’ for collectors of Mother Lode lore. Queries should be sent to publisher 
Beard, a Book Club member, as to availability and price at his Southern Mines Press, 
Box 200, La Grange, CA 95329. RICHARD DILLON 


The Club has received an extraordinary book from a non-member, Joseph D’Ambrosio, 
a Los Angeles artist, hand papermaker, printer, binder, and a truly unique designer. 
It is a small book entitled The Small Garden of Gloria Stuart, Joe’s appreciation of 
an inspired garden. The gold kid binding has a pierced dimensional bas-relief paper 
sculpture framing eight varied colored handmade papers created to resemble forest 
leaves, and this is followed with an ingenious typographical story which defies 
lock-up! The title-page which follows is in three-color silk screen heightened with 
applied gold leaf, and type. This is merely the beginning—silk screen, color and gold 
leaf is used lavishly throughout this delightful book, and in addition leaves and 
flowers are used in some of the handmade papers. D’Ambrosio has housed this remark- 
able creation, produced in an edition of 50 copies, in a drop-leaf case which he made. 
It is impossible to adequately describe this incomparable production—it must be seen 
to be appreciated, and it can be at the Club rooms by request. Our sincere thanks to 
Mr. D’Ambrosio. ALBERT SPERISEN 


Speaking of Gloria Stuart, our newest private press member, she has given us a copy 
of her second book, Writing a Poem About Flying a Kite. It is a progressive poem with 
each successive page improving the poem from the previous page—a charming conceit. 
This booklet, like her first effort, is another tour-de-force. The ‘‘drawings”’ are cut- 
outs superimposed over a silver metal paper—except for a silk screen moon. This is an 
exciting production created by hand by this noted actress turned artist and now printer. 
Again, this is an item that must be seen to be fully appreciated. Our thanks to dear 
Gloria and this, as her first book, will be shelved with our examples of California 
fine printing. A.S. 
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Lawrence Clark Powell has kindly sent us his most recent book. This too is printed 
privately for the author by Richard J. Hoffman and cased in cloth . . . another “‘I re- 
member, I remember,’’ being an autobiographical sketch by Gertrude Eliza Clark 
Powell (Larry’s mother) with a prologue and an epilogue by L.C.P. As always, the 
Club is delighted to include this book with our ever-growing collection of Larry’s 
writings. A.S. 


Dr. Edmund E. Simpson has given us another example of his printing, albeit not one 
of his colored lino-block prints in which the good doctor has become quite proficient— 
he engraved expressly for the Club the theme decoration for the 1984 keepsake, 
Breadbashet of the World. This one is pure printing, H. M. Tomlinson Writes a Fore- 
word to the Sea and the Jungle for the 19 30 Edition. We are delighted to include this 
well-printed pamphlet with our collection of his Blackwood Press. A.S. 


The Private Libraries Association has sent us a review copy of their latest book, 
The Zaehnsdorfs, 1842-1947, by Frank Broomfield, $14 to members and $27 to 
non-members, with a special edition in full leather at £180. This is a hard-cased book 
in cloth, royal octavo, 109 pages with 35 illustrations (unfortunately none are in 
color). This is the first attempt to give a complete account of this outstanding bindery 
under the control of three generations of the family. Mr. Broomfield has had the use 
of the family archives, ledgers and family albums, and he has selected some of the note- 
worthy bindings that the firm created in 100 years. During World War I, the firm fell 
on hard times, because of their German name and understandably, those troubles 
continued after the second World War . . . an unhappy ending to the story of a once 
world-famous establishment. The Club owns an example of their binding with our 
recent purchase of Sakoontala (see Vol. LI, #3 of the Quarterly News-Letter). .s. 


A few years ago, the Club purchased a de luxe $150 edition of Harry Duncan’s Doors 
of Perception, being his essays on book typography. All who had anything to do with 
this purchase, including this reviewer, recall a review for the Quarterly concerning 
this notable book (notably printed as well) written by one of America’s great printers. 
Unfortunately, in a search of four years of the Quarterly we cannot find the review 
in print. Fortunately, we do not now have to rewrite that review, because the pub- 
lisher, W. Thomas Taylor, has sent us his second edition of this important book, 
republished in an inexpensive format and printed offset at the Wind River Press from 
the original edition, which was designed by Carol Blinn at the Warwick Press. . . .This 
is a ‘‘must”’ book for any aspiring printer and copies may be had for $16.50 plus ship- 
ping by writing the publisher: W. Thomas Taylor, 1906 Miriam, Austin, Texas 
78722—or through your own bookseller. A.S. 


Some months ago, Dr. Norman Livson sent the Club an experimental hologram print— 
two, really—from a book entitled Elements of Psychology which he believed was the 
first use of a hologram in a book. Regrettably, we didn’t think much of this, preferring 
to believe that hologram printing was the ultimate device for credit card manufac- 
turers’ use in preventing forgery, and that holograms would not—perhaps could not— 
be used in books. Well, we were wrong—very wrong, indeed! We recently acquired 
a copy of The Mirrorstone by Michael Palin, Alan Lee and Richard Seymour, pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, and an exhibition in the best sense of the word of this 
‘‘magic’’ printing trick. Appropriately enough, since this is a children’s book on magic 
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and the supernatural, the artist employs the hologram with magic! The illustrator is 
extraordinarily imaginative and an excellent draftsman, using holograms as die-cut 
inserts in all of the ‘‘telling’’ places in his low-keyed watercolor drawings. It is very 
successful and establishes a new dimension, especially for children’s books. So then, 
we're happy to have The Mirrorstone for our collection on the history of printing, 
and this is an apology and a belated ‘‘thank you’’ to Dr. Livson of Oakland. A.S. 


The Club has enjoyed the recent visits of several private press operators. The first were 
two young English printers, Simon Lawrence of the Fleece Press and Jonathan Steven- 
son of the Rocket Press. Both left us with examples of their printing, all very well 
designed and printed. It is encouraging to see young talent coming along. A.S. 


Friends of Jay Sheffield’s, formerly from Madison, Wisconsin, recently visited the 
Club and presented us with four examples of the work of their Red Ozier Press— Wild 
Night Irises, a book of poems by Steve Miller, with drawings by Paul Dombrowski, 
numbered 100 of 120 copies, covered in their own handmade ‘‘Cedarpaper”’ cover; 
Diane Wakoski’s George Washington’s Camp Cups, a poem originally published by 
Black Sparrow Press, printed here in two colors and this time wrapped in Anderson & 
Miller’s handmade Kosmicpaper, signed by the poet and ours is copy number 105 of 
150. The other two items are slight, but charming. The first of these is a five-part 
accordion fold poem entitled The Aging Ballerina by Christina Zawad with a drawing 
by David Martinelli. The last is a miniature, Andrea Musher at the Chinese Exhibit, 
with an original etching by Phil Galemo, one of 100 copies. Steve Miller, the printer, 
has devised an unusual folded marbled paper wrapper, a unique trick to give body to 
the miniature. Our thanks to The Red Ozier Press of New York. These will be housed 
with our collection of private presses. A.S. 


From London, Derek Humphries who runs the Oblivion Boys Press with Leslie Bick- 
nell (both prefer to use lower-case type for their names) sent us announcements of their 
work. A.S. 


The Club has acquired a copy of the Grabhorns’ The Book of Fob, 1926, which has the 
notable seven-color wood engraved frontispiece by Valenti Angelo. We bought this 
with funds donated by friends of Valenti, shortly after his death, to perpetuate his 
name in the Club. This is not only one of the first books illustrated by Valenti for the 
Grabhorn Press, it was one of his favorite books. A.S. 


Through the bequest of our long-time Director and member of the Publications Com- 
mittee, Mrs. R. F. (Fergie) Ferguson, who died in 1985, the Club has acquired a copy 
of The Inland Whale, written by Theodora Kroeber, the noted author of Ishi in Two 
Worlds, and handsomely produced by The Yolla Bolly Press in an edition of only 115 
copies. Carolyn and James Robertson, distinguished printer-publishers, worked on this 
(their magnum opus to date) for over a year. The book is wonderfully illustrated by 
Karin Wikstrom with wood engravings—hand colored and printed on imported 
French Rives paper. This 104-page book is bound in the Oriental manner with covers 
in Belgian linen over flexible boards, laced at the spine in pure linen cord. The end 
sheets are imported Bhutanese paper made from the bark of the daphne tree . . . a truly 
elegant production. Each copy is signed by the artist and numbered and is housed in a 
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stout slipcase which is covered in Roma handmade paper. Our copy contains an owners’ 
certificate with Fergie’s name as donor, especially printed for us by the press. The 
book is ready for distribution in September and it is priced at $850 plus tax, as it 
applies. Copies may be had from your bookdealer or direct from the printers, The 
Yolla Bolly Press, Main Street, Covelo, CA 95428. A.S. 


Our thanks to member Gary Strong, California State Librarian, for his gift of ‘‘Across 
the Plains,’ a broadside printed at the California State Library on the Albion Press 
of Saul and Lillian Marks. 


We also wish to thank the Dutch Craft Bookbinders and Bookcover Designers Associa- 
tion for sending us a copy of their journal Boek en Band which will be of particular 
interest to our bookbinding members. 


Our thanks to member Patricia England of Washington, D.C. for her gift—quite some 
time ago—of two catalogues, Time: The Greatest Innovator (an exhibition at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library) and 80 Years Later (80th Anniversary Exhibition of the 
Guild of Book Workers). 


Exhibition Notes 


In addition to the exhibit celebrating our Seventy-fifth Anniversary which is currently 
on display in our Club rooms, ‘‘75 Years of Book Club Publications’’ (through Oc- 
tober 29), we are pleased to announce the Club’s co-sponsorship (with the Friends of 
the San Francisco Public Library) of a major exhibition of the work of W. A. Dwig- 
gins, which will be on display at the San Francisco Public Library through October 24, 
1987. 

: Oeitins (1880-1956) was a type designer, calligrapher, typographer, illustrator, 
and writer, an outstanding artist among a group of New England designers working 
in the 1930s and 1940s, and now legendary. The exhibition was mounted from the 
collection at the Boston Public Library, and from private collections, and has traveled 
to other libraries in the country, although not yet to the west coast. This appearance 
in San Francisco, which will coincide with a meeting here in early September of the 
American Institute of the Graphic Arts, will be the exhibit’s last venue before it is 
returned to the east coast collections. 

The exhibition will be on display on the third floor of the San Francisco Public 
Library, Civic Center. Library hours are: Monday, Friday & Saturday 10-6; Tuesday, 
Wednesday & Thursday 10-9; Sunday 1-5. Jouanna GoLpscumip, Librarian 

San Francisco Public Library 
Special Collections 


Serendipity 


A BIRTHDAY GIFT 
As our members are aware, this year marks the 75th anniversary of the Club’s 
founding, which will be commemorated by a dinner and appropriate ceremonies at 
The Bohemian Club on October 16. In addition to the banquet, the Club is planning a 
more permanent form of commemoration of its having successfully survived its first 
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seventy-five years: the publication of a handsome little volume, setting forth the 
history of the organization from its beginning in 1912 to the present. One copy will be 
presented to each member, only the second time in the Club’s history that a book has 
been given to our members at no charge. Written by longtime honorary member Oscar 
Lewis (Mr. Book Club), the handsomely designed and illustrated book is being printed 
by Andrew Hoyem at his Arion Press, and is planned to appear as our Fall book. 
Look for it! 


Mr. Rodolfo Larios, Chairman of the Los Californianos Heritage Preservation Com- 
mittee, has informed us of a new historical marker recently installed at Sonoma to 
commemorate a significant event in the early printing history of California. The text, 
in part, reads: ‘‘Here on August 17, 1837, was printed the first book north of Mon- 
terey: Exposicion que Hace El Commandante General dela Alta California al Goberna- 
dor de la Misma,”’ printed for the Departamento de la Alta California. 


Many of our members will want to know that William Everson, one of the most 
famous of living California poets and printers, will celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday 
on September 12. Our warmest wishes, Bill. 


Annual Meeting Notice 


The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California will be held in the Club rooms, 
Tuesday, October 20, 1987, at 12 Noon. Please give us a call at (415) 781-7532, if you 
plan to attend. 





Ready, October, 1987. CATALOG 39 





A selection of 600 rare books and pamphlets. 
$5.00 per catalog 


TALISMAN PRESS BOOKSELLERS 
Post Office Box 455 
Georgetown, California 95634 
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FINANCE 

John Borden, chairman 
D. Steven Corey 
Florian Shasky 

Albert Sperisen 

Jeffrey Thomas 


Liprary & EXHIBITS 
Albert Sperisen, chairman 
Duncan Olmsted 

Barbara Land 


PuBLIC PROGRAMS 

D. Steven Corey, chairman 

Kenneth Karmiole 
(Southern California) 


QUARTERLY News-LETTER 
D. Steven Corey, editor 
John Borden 

Robert D. Harlan 

Bruce L. Johnson 

Oscar Lewis 

Albert Sperisen 

Diana Thomas 

Dorothy Whitnah 


HOvusE 

Ann Whipple, chairman 
John Borden 
Geraldine Cole 
Ethel Crockett 
Margaret Davis 
Kathi Fleming 
Mark Hanrahan 
Nancy Hoyt 
Barbara Land 
James Linden 
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Don Fleming 
Jim Hart 

Gary Kurutz 
Oscar Lewis 
David Myrick 
Albert Shumate 
Albert Sperisen 
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Carolyn and James Robertson announce the sale 
of the last 25 copies of their newest limited edition 
THE INLAND WHALE 
by Theodora Kroeber, foreword by Ursula K. LeGuin 
and handcolored woodblocks by Karin Wikstrom 


Originally published in 1959 by the Indiana University Press, The Inland 
Whale has enjoyed a continuous and enthusiastic readership. Perhaps better 
known for Ishi in Two Worlds, in this, her first published work, Kroeber chose 
nine tales to represent and examine the mythic and literary life of the Califor- 
nia Indians. Though the stories remain true to their origins, Kroeber has skill- 
fully retold each with the scholarship of the anthropologist and the voice of a 
poet. Ranging from the complex myth-within-myth of ‘Loon Woman” to the 
simple and celebratory ‘Dance Mad,” the tales are followed by extensive notes 
on their individual ethnographic beginnings, 

The Yolla Bolly Press edition of The Inland Whale is one of the most ambi- 
tious and rewarding undertakings of the Press to date. Printed letterpress on 
heavy ivory French Rives paper, it features the work of Karin Wikstrom, the 
fine illustrator of The Yolla Bolly Press edition of John Steinbeck’s Flight. She 
has created nine woodblock prints to illuminate the text, each handcolored with 
gouache, and numerous page decorations, most of. which have been accented 
with hand-applied color. The 104 pages, measuring 12x13 % inches, are bound 
in the Oriental manner, with Belgian linen over flexible boards and laced at the 
spine with pure linen cord. Endsheets are of handmade Bhutanese paper and 
the whole is enclosed in a slipcase covered in brown handmade Fabriano Roma 
paper. Each book is individually numbered and signed by Ms. Wikstrom. 

The edition is limited to 135 copies, of which only 115 are being offered for 
sale. Asis our custom, the edition was announced early to previous purchasers 
of our books, and only 25 copies remain available. The price is $850 each. 


Carolyn and James Robertson 
THE YOLLA BOLLY PRESS 
Main Street, Covelo CA 95428 
Telephone 707 983-6130 





Michael Mundy 
FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


Shine, 
Perishing Republic 


Robinson Jeffers 


With an Introduction by Robert J. Brophy 


Written in 1925, Shine, Perishing Republic” is one of Jeffers’ seminal works. 
The themes of democracy and independence, birth, death and regeneration— 
in a word, cycle—are concisely expressed in this poem with Jeffers’ own dis- 
tinctive critical and aesthetic stance. Much of that which recurs in his later 
work is packed into this early, yet mature poem. 

Michael Mundy is a native Californian who specializes in black and white 
photography. At ease in both urban and landscape images, his art is particularly 
compatible with Jeffers’ poetry. Mundy has prepared especially for this edition 
a suite of four original photographs, each of which is archivally presented on 
acid-free mounting board, titled and signed. Professor Robert J. Brophy, the 
noted Jeffers scholar, has written an insightful introduction that not only leads 
toward a clear appreciation of the poem itself, but also places the work in the 
context of Jeffers’ canon. 

This handsome portfolio edition was designed and printed by Wesley B. 
Tanner, one of the San Francisco Bay Area’s foremost printers. In keeping 
with his high regard for fine materials, Tanner chose to print with Centaur 
and Bembo types on Italian mouldmade Magnani Incisioni paper. The poem 
is presented on a single broadside measuring 14 inches high by 11 inches wide, 
accompanied by the photographs and five other printed leaves. The callig- 
rapher John Prestianni has vividly evoked the spirit of this poem with his 
title page lettering. 

Each portfolio case was handcrafted according to the highest standards of 
European and American bookbinding technique by Klaus-Ullrich Rétzscher. 
The case measures approximately 15 inches high by 12 inches wide and is 
covered in imported Bamberger Iris linen with parchment on the spine. 

The edition is limited to 100 copies for sale. The price is $375.00 per copy, postpaid. 
California residents should add appropriate Sales Tax. To order, please write 


James Linden, Publisher 1803 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco,CA 94115 


As 


I can help you with your cataloging needs. 
I offer the following services: 
Cataloging of 
Books, Records, & Manuscripts 
for insurance, personal, or 


bookselling purposes. Contact: 


Barbara Jane Land 
770 El Camino Del Mar 
San Francisco, CA 94121 


eC 


Phone (415) 221-7707. References available. 
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William Reese Company 
409 TEMPLE STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 06511 
(203) 789-8081 
“4 


Americana of all periods; 
19th and 20th century literature. 


Catalogues issued regularly and available on request. 








The Estelle Doheny Collection 
of the Edward Laurence Doheny 
Memorial Library, 
St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, California 


To be sold by Christie’s in a series of six auctions from 
October 1987 to May 1989, in New York, London and California. 
Comprising highly important collections of Fifteenth-Century 
Books, Medieval and Illuminated Manuscripts, Fine Printing, 

Bindings, English and American Literature, Americana 
_and William Morris and his Circle. 


For a schedule of sales and subscription information, 
contact Christie’s Publications, 21-24 44th Avenue, 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11101. Tel: 718/784-1480 





CHRISTIE'S 


502 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


SUGH A LANDSCAPE! 


A Narrative of the 1864 California 
Geological Survey Exploration of 
Yosemite, Sequoia & Kings Canyon 
from the Diary, Fieldnotes, 
Letters & Reports of 


William Henry Brewer 


Introduction, Notes & Photographs by William Alsup 
with a foreword by Cathleen Douglas Stone 


Published by the Sequoia Natural History Association 
and the Yosemite Association 





Brewer's chronicle of the Survey’s landmark journey is a classic 
of Sierra mountaineering. In this new volume William Alsup has 
gathered many unpublished field notes and letters and paired them 
with forty stunning black & white photographs of the route. 


This limited edition of 500 copies has been designed and 
printed letterpress by Susan Acker at the Feathered Serpent Press. 
Duotone photographs printed by Phelps-Schaefer Litho-Graphics. 
The format is 10% « 11% inches, 124 pages, hardcover. 

Numbered and signed by the photographer. ‘SBN 0-939666-46-4 


Available November 1987 
Orders received prior to publication: $100 ($125 thereafter). 
Shipping & handling: $3. California residents please add sales tax. 


Yosemite Association 
P.O. Box 545 
Yosemite National Park, CA 95389 
(phone 209-379-2648) 


BIRDS OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


Painted in California and Mexico from 1853 to 1869 
by Andrew “fackson Grayson, the Audubon of the West 


“The Arion Press edition of Andrew Jackson Grayson’s Birds of 
the Pacific Slope must rank as the grandest publication in California 
history. Of works produced and issued in the State, I cannot 
think ofa more ambitious project, with the possible exception of 
Hubert Howe Bancroft’s works. Another rival might be Bosqui’s 
Grapes and Grapevines of California (1877), but that contained only 
ten plates, whereas the Grayson portfolio contains 156. This is 
truly a fabulous publication.” 

Gary F. KurvuTzZ, California State Library 


‘As an illustrator, Grayson had a splendid eye for composition. 
. .. Grayson may have been even better than Audubon at cap- 
turing “jizz,” which is birdwatcher’s slang for the quality of a 
bird’s behavior and the changes in its aspect with movement 
that words cannot convey. Where Audubon’s birds seem often to 
be performing for the viewer, Grayson’s seem simply to be be- 
having normally and unselfconsciously. Grayson’s Field notes 
are spirited, precise and informative. They exude his devotion 
to the activity of research and are bright with anecdotal detail.” 

KENNETH BAKER, San Francisco Chronicle 


A PORTFOLIO of 156 bird portraits, full-scale facsimiles of the surviving 
paintings by Andrew Jackson Grayson from The Bancroft Library, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, together with a companion volume of his 
ornithological notes on each species, a biography by Lois Chambers Stone, 
and commentaries on his achievements in science and art. Published in an 
edition limited to 400 sets at $4,500. For more information, call or write: 


Arion Press 
460 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 94107. Phone (415) 777-9651. 





SINT LOBOS 


A PORTFOLIO OF FIFTEEN POEMS BY 
ROBINSON JEFFERS & FIFTEEN PHOTO- 
GRAPHS BY WOLF VON DEM BUSSCHE 
INTRODUCED BY WILLIAM EVERSON 
& PRINTED BY PETER RUTLEDGE KOCH 
FOR PETER AND THE WOLF EDITIONS 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA MCMLXXXVII 








Each portfolio consists of 1 5 poems by Robinson Jeffers 
(1887-1962), California's pre-eminent poet of place. The 
poems are handset and printed letterpress on 18’x22” 
sheets of Rives BFK, a French mouldmade paper. 15 
original photographs of Point Lobos by the photogra- 
pher Wolf von dem Bussche accompany the poems and 
give visual resonance to the poet’s voice. Poet, printer 
and Jeffers authority William Everson has contributed 
a lengthy Introduction to highlight this unique collab- 
oration. 22 unbound sheets of poetry, title page, colo- 
phon sheet and 15 mounted and individually signed 
13x16" photographs are housed in a custom made case 
of 34" native black walnut. 75 portfolios are offered for 
sale during the centennial year of the birth of Robinson 
Jeffers at $2,000 each. After 31 December 1987 the price 
will be fixed at $3,000. For a prospectus, please write or 
call Peter & the Wolf Editions, 439 23rd Street, Oak- 
land, California 94612. Telephone 415 444-1904. 





Baptism in Oil: Stephen F. Peckham in Southern California 1865-66. By Gerald T. 
White. 8vo, pictorially-stamped paper over boards, gilt-stamped cloth back. 500 
copies. Designed by Ward Ritchie and printed by The Castle Press, 1984. Publication 
No. 177. $45.00 


Mexico on Stone: Lithography in Mexico, 1826-1900. By W. Michael Mathes. Tall 
8vo, decorated handmade paper over boards, linen spine, paper label. 550 copies. 
Designed and printed by Jonathan Clark at The Artichoke Press, 1984. Publication 
No. 178. $115.00 


Romualdo Pacheco: A Californio in Two Eras. By Ronald Genini & Richard Hitch- 
man. 8vo, pictorially-stamped cloth, paper label. 500 copies. Designed and printed by 
Patrick Reagh, 1985. Publication No. 179. $57.50 


The Allen Press Bibliography: A Facsimile with Original Leaves and Additions to 
Date Including a Checklist of Ephemera. Folio, blind-stamped cloth, gilt spine. 750 
copies. Designed by Lewis Allen; offset lithography by Mastercraft Press, letterpress 
by Arlen Philpott at his Tamal Land Press, 1985. Publication No. 180. $150.00 


The Engraved Bookplates of Eric Gill 1908-1940. Compiled by Christopher Skel- 
ton. With an Introduction by Michael Renton and an Afterward by Albert Sperisen. 
4to, gilt-stamped cloth. 600 copies. Designed and printed by Christopher Skelton at his 
September Press, 1986. Publication No. 181 and the fourth Magee Fund Book. $25.00 


SLipcasEs are available in cloth and half leather for the Quarterly News-Letter (each 
case holds eight issues), $14.00 for blue cloth and $16.00 for half leather. 


ORDER FORM 


Mail to The Book Club of California, 312 Sutter St., Room 510, San Francisco, 
California 94108. 


Please send the following publications: 


Member: 
Address: 


Telephone: 


California residents please add applicable sales tax. 
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Publications Available 


Dan De Quille of the Big Bonanza. Edited with an Introduction by James J. Rawls. 
Foreword by Oscar Lewis. Sm. 4to, decorative paper over boards, gilt-stamped cloth 
spine. 650 copies. Tamal Land Press, 1980. Publication No. 165. $35.00 


BR A Panel Discussion at the Bruce Rogers Centenary . . . by Harry Duncan, 
K. K. Merker and Ward Ritchie. Sm. 8vo, cloth, upper cover pictorially gilt-stamped. 
650 copies. Richard Hoffman, 1981. Publication No. 166 and the second Magee Fund 
Book. $20.00 


A Trumpet of Our Own... Selections from the Writings of the Noted Cherokee Author 
Fohn Rollin Ridge. Compiled and Edited by David Farmer & Rennard Strickland. 8vo, 
hand-blocked paper over boards, gilt-stamped spine. 650 copies. Black Stone Press, 
1981. Publication No. 167. $42.50 


Paul Landacre. By Ward Ritchie. Sm. 8vo, decorative paper over boards, gilt-stamped 
cloth spine. 600 copies. The Castle Press, 1982. Publication No. 169 and the third 
Magee Fund book. $22.50 


Vignettes of Early California: Childhood Reminiscences of Fuan Bautista Alvadaro. 
Translated by John H. R. Polt with an Introduction and Notes by W. Michael Mathes. 
Tall 8vo, decorative paper over boards, cloth spine, paper label. 650 copies. Patrick 
Reagh, 1982. Publication No. 171. $35.00 


Edward Vischer’s Drawings of the California Missions 1861-1878. With a biog- 
raphy of the artist by Jeanne Van Nostrand. Introduction by Thomas Albright. 
Oblong 4to, gilt-stamped cloth. 600 copies. Arion Press, 1982. Publication No. 172. 
$150.00 


At the Sign of the Lark: William Doxey’s San Francisco Publishing Venture. By 
Robert D. Harlan. With an Annotated Bibliography. 8vo, gilt-stamped cloth. 550 
copies. Harold Berliner, 1983. Publication No. 173. $30.00 


Redwood and Lumbering in California Forests . . . A reconstruction of the original 
Edgar Cherry edition. Edited, with an account of its publication in 1884, by Peter E. 
Palmquist. Including a catalog of all known photographs. . . . Oblong 4to, linen, with 
pictorial label on upper cover. 600 copies. The Yolla Bolly Press, 1983. Publication 
No. 174. $80.00 


Thomas Bewick & The Fables of Aesop. Biographical Sketch by John W. Borden. 
History of the Fables by Janet S. Krueger. With an original leaf from the first edition 
(1818) of The Fables of Aesop and a new impression from one of Bewick’s original 
wood engravings. 4to, paper over boards, paper label. 518 copies. Cloister Press, 1983. 
Publication No. 175. $75.00 


Benjamin C. Truman: California Booster & Bon Vivant. By Gary F. Kurutz. 8vo, 
gilt-stamped cloth. 600 copies. The Grace Hoper Press, 1984. Publication No. 176, 
and first in the Literary Profiles series. $27.50 


Continued on inside back cover. 


